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Good Neighbor 

By Patricia Anthony 

Art by Cortney Skinner 



I don’t care what anybody says, he was a good 
neighbor. He moved in next door the summer that 
Acme Feed and Grain burnt down. He moved in kinda 
quiet-like with just a van coming up to his place. None 
of his people helped him . 

Maxie made him a cake like he was just any of the 
new neighbors we’ve had in the last forty years. I got 
real irritated at that, partly because I wasn’t sure I 
wanted anything to do with him. 

“A cake?” I asked her like I never seen one in my 
life. “You’re making him a cake? Don’t you know who 
he is?” 

“Reckon I seen him once or twice in the papers. 
Might have seen him on TV talking before the UN.” 
When Maxie decided to let something I said roll off 
her, she could be varnished rock. 

“Well, how do you know he can eat chocolate 
cake? ” I asked her, real sarcastic. 

“How do you know he cain’t?” 

And that was that. She had stuck them toothpicks 
all up to the top of that cake and wrapped wax paper 
around it like she always done to keep the midgies out 
of the icing. She picked up the plate, and with me trot- 
ting behind her like a spring lamb, we walked the half 
mile or so of pasture over to his place. 

When I think of him, I remember him sitting on 
that damned ratty lawn chair of his, a drink teetering 
beside him on the grass, with that look on his face he’d 
sometimes get like he could see real far, past where I 
could look. Recollecting about it now, I’m always in 
that picture, too, sitting in that idiot overstuffed chair 
he’d got in some flea market, a beer in my hand. I was 
used to him by then. 

But that first time I seen him, I remember think- 
ing that he was taller and bluer than I’d expected. I 
knew they were blue, but I always pictured them blue 
like a blue tick hound, where they’re kind of gray with 
a blue cast to them. Or blue like a blue roan horse. He 
wasn’t blue like that. He was the color of a plover’s 
egg or a real clear spring sky. That’s how he was blue. 
Let me tell you, you don’t get no idea over television. 
None at all. 

He was so blue and so tall and skinny that I didn’t 
see how touched he must have been. It was a lot later 
before I thought of that. He stood there in the door and 
sort of looked down at that damned cake for a long 
time and didn’t say nothing. He just looked. And then 
them skinny hands of his came out and grabbed the 
edges of the plate, careful not to put his hands against 



Maxie’s, not ’cause he was fearful of touching her, but 
because, he told me later, he didn’t want to scare her 
away. His face lit up like a Christmas tree with a smile 
a mile wide and he said, “Chocolate,” in that oboe 
voice of his. He was a pure demon for chocolate. 

He liked all of Maxie’s cakes. My favorite was the 
apple-sauce with the sour-cream icing, and he liked 
that one, too. But from then on whenever she made the 
chocolate, I knowed it was half for him. 

He’d come over every once in a while, and you’d 
have to watch for him real good, cause he wouldn’t 
hallo the house like another neighbor might have 
done. He’d just stand in the yard in the rain or the sun 
till we noticed him. Sometimes I’d come in from the 
barn and there he’d be, and I’d get to wondering how 
long he’d been waiting. Much as we told him to come 
to the door and knock, he never done it. I figured he 
might have been too shy, and he thought sometimes 
we might not want him there. Once I told him it 
bothered me. I pictured us over to town and him stan- 
ding in the yard for hours. It didn’t make me feel any 
better when he told me he looked for our car. 

“Car might be in the shop,” I told him. 

He looked at me with that odd, settled expression 
and said, “ThenI will not wait. I will go home.” 

“But you might want for something, and I’m here. 
Should come up and knock so you know for sure . ’ ’ 

“I can’t do that, no matter how much you wish it. 
For us it is a sin, bothering people. It’s greater than 
the sin of stealing.” 

“You got any religious pamphlets I can give them 
magazine salesmen when they come by?” I asked. 

“No,” he said real serious before he realized I was 
joshing. Then he laughed right along with me. 

It was only when he said stuff like that that I 
remembered how different we were. Things would go 
on just fine, and I’d be thinking of him just as human 
as anybody else, then he’d say something like that and 
I’d remember. Like I said, when I got used to that 
blue, I didn’t see it no more. 

Had a thing for vodka and Dr. Pepper, only he’d 
always add sugar and one of them bottled red cherries 
just for the pretty. Had a sweet tooth, that one. Kept 
Oreo cookies in a glass jar in his kitchen. Kept some 
pretzels in a glass jar and beer in the fridge, too, but 
that was for me, case I’d come calling. 

We’d go out to his yard or on his porch if it was 
raining, and he’d bring out the Oreo jar and set it by 
him and the pretzel jar and set it by me. He’d make 
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one of them vodka drinks for himself and reach in his 
refrigerator and bring me out a beer. He was real 
thoughtful that way. 

Everyone’s house always smells a little strange, 
mostly from what’s cooked there. His smelled strang- 
er than most, but it didn’t smell particularly bad. 
There was a hint of oregano in it, and something 
sugary, too. Once, when he was real drunk, he told me 
my house smelled of fresh baked bread and cookies. 
Said he just liked standing in my kitchen watching 
Maxie at the stove. Said it made him feel good, not like 
he was home, but good all the same. 

I asked him why he didn’t go back, since he was 
retired and all. What I didn’t get into was why in the 
world he put up with the little sidelong stares he got in 
town. Couldn’t go to the hardware store without caus- 
ing some kind of quiet commotion. People seen him 
coming and they just stopped in their tracks. 

He said I wouldn’t understand, but he couldn’t go 
back because he loved home so bad. 

“I want to remember the way it was in here,” he 
told me, tapping one of them long bony fingers against 
his skull. “To me, my trip only lasted three years, but 
more went by on my planet. What I miss is a home 
that existed over one hundred years ago, not the 
planet that is there now. When I knew I had to go,” he 
said as he stretched his legs against the torn plastic 
mesh of the lawn chair, “I started to memorize things 
I knew I would miss. When I got here, I mourned for a 
long time. I would remember those mind photographs 
I had taken of things and sometimes I would become 
lost in them. Then, in about five years, I adapted. I 
love home, still; but I love it as I would someone who 
is now dead. Home is dead for me, Billy. I’ve buried 
it.” 

He might have killed it in his mind, but his heart 
never forgot. That long stare at night was to one par- 
ticular light in the sky. 

“Why didn’t you retire up there to New York 
where all your other people are staying?” I asked. I 
was expecting to hear that he didn’t like the city, that 
it was too smelly and crowded for him, but he didn’t 
say none of that. 

“I am retired,” he said instead. “I would not be 
welcome in their community. It was expected that I 
would return home. I embarrass them.” 

It was spring when some of his people came to 
visit. Maxie and me seen them drive up the road. Two 
humans, important ones by the looks of them three- 
piece suits, stayed around the car. The two others 
went on inside. They stayed a long time and I almost 
expected to see him leave with them, but he didn’t. He 
stayed put. 

“Friends come to see you,” I said as I took a long 
pull of my can of Schlitz. 

“Yes,” he said. He wasn’t real conversational 
that evening. 

We sat there for a while, him looking down into 
that drink of his instead of up to the sky. Moths tapped 
against the porch light. 

I slapped at my arm. “Wet spring.” 

“Yes.” 

“Lots of skeeters.” 

He didn’t say nothing. 



“Skeeters don’t bother you, do they? ” 

“They don’t want me to stay here,” he said all of a 
sudden, and I knowed he wasn’t talking about 
skeeters. 

It was my turn to look at him. I could see a lot of 
reason in what he’d said, but I still didn’t like it much. 

“You staying anyways?” I asked. 

“Yes, Billy. I’m staying anyway, but not for the 
reason you think.” 

I recall it was a real dark night and real clear. Off 
to the east, down by the creek, I could hear the Har- 
rlesons’ coon dog baying. A little breeze kicked up and 
rattled the leaves in the pecan trees near the porch. 

“I’m dying,” he said. 

I was looking at him when he said that. About then 
I couldn’t look at him no more. 

“Not that I’m sick,” he explained, “but because I 
won’t change any more. I’m tired of changing. Of 
course being tired has very little to do with it. I’ve had 
a lot of lives. A great many lives. The people who 
came to see me?” 

He expected some answer, so I said, “Yeah?” 

“They don’t understand because they’re so much 
younger. They believe I’m being dramatic.” He 
chuckled a little at that. “But they pointed out that, if I 
do die, my soul would become stuck here, so far from 
home. They say I would spend eternity among 
strangers. What do you think?” 

The question shocked me, but I answered anyway. 
“I always figured your God’s same as ours. Never 
thought about it much, but I don’t see that it’s any 
problem, dying here or dying there. Dead’s dead. ” 

“Yes, Billy. I think so, too. Dead’s dead. Tell me, 
if they’re right, if I don’t die, but change instead, will I 
frighten you?” 

That question sort of raised the hair on the back of 
my neck. I should have said more, but I just told him 
no. I didn’t know what he was talking about, but I 
couldn’t imagine him scaring me. I couldn’t imagine 
that. 

“You’re a good man, Billy,” he said. 

Of the three of us, it was Maxie who went first. I 
recollect I come out of the barn one winter afternoon 
and seen her. There was about an inch of snow on the 
ground, and I wondered what the hell she was doing 
and if she wasn’t blamed cold lying there. When I 
come running up to her side, I seen she was cold. Cold 
as ice. I just sat back on my haunches and looked at 
her. It took me a while to realize she was dead. 

Now it’s a funny thing, but I always figured I’d go 
first. So I guess in the little parcel of time I stood in the 
door of the barn and the while I sat on my haunches 
feeling the snow steal the heat out of my legs, I 
couldn’t believe she was dead just cause I didn’t have 
no reference point for it. 

He made me mad cause he didn’t go by the funeral 
home. Didn’t go to the service, neither. And when 
everybody in town come by the house for pound cake 
and potato salad, I expected to see him there, but he 
never showed. 

I buried Maxie in the family plot on our land right 
next to Mama and Daddy. From the back door you can 
see down to the wrought-iron fencing under the oak. It 
was better. Made me feel less lonely, ’cause I could 
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still see her grave from the kitchen. The kitchen was 
the one place she belonged. 

Damned if the day after the funeral I didn’t look 
down there and see him kneeling by her marble angel 
in the sleet. I was feeling pretty punky about then, so I 
didn’t go down there to talk to him. Didn’t feel like 
talking to nobody. Come back in the kitchen about two 
hours later to make me some coffee and seen he was 
gone. 

I visited her the next day. Damn if he hadn’t made 
her a chocolate cake. Sleet’d gotten to it, and a few of 
the braver ants were having a field day. I left it. A 
week or so later it was pretty well gone. 

I took the plate back to him. 

“Washed it for you,” I said when he opened the 
door. 

He looked down at me with them silvery eyes of 
his and took the plate without word one. 

“Appreciate it,” I told him. 

“It’s nothing,” he said. Then he added, “It is a 
custom of ours to leave with the dead the one thing 
that symbolized them . ’ ’ 

I sort of looked at the plate where he was holding it 
in them blue hands. “Thank you,” I said. Then I said, 
“I think you caught her. I think you caught her good. 
Seemed like she loved to bake cause she knowed peo- 
ple liked it. She wasn’t nothing grand. I know that. But 
she was a good, solid woman. Somebody you could 



counton.” 

“Someone to count on,” he said thoughtfully. “I’m 
not sure, but that may well be a grand thing. Are you 
going to be all right? ” 

Instead of answering like I should have, I sort of 
started to cry. 

He didn’t touch me or nothing, not like a human 
might have. Didn’t say nothing, neither, least not for a 
while. Didn’t say as how the Lord works in mysterious 
ways or how it was a blessing she was took so quick. 
Or how she was in some better place. He just stood 
there. But, you know, it was kind of funny how com- 
fortable he made me feel. Maybe his just standing 
there made me know death was a natural thing and 
not nothing to go excusing away. 

After a while he asked if I wanted to stay for din- 
ner, and I said no. He asked if I had other plans, and I 
said no. Then he said as how if I didn’t have no other 
plans, it didn’t make sense to go back to the house 
cause I probably wouldn’t eat. I said I wasn’t hungry. 
He said I probably was, I just didn’t know it yet. 

So I come on in. He got out two frozen Mexican 
food dinners and popped them into the microwave. By 
the time they were ready I was hungry. Ate all of mine 
and half of his, too. He built a fire in the fireplace and I 
stayed so late and got so drunk that about three 
o’clock in the morning he threw a blanket over me and 

(Continued to page 60) 



A Long Time Ago ... 



Before taking charge at Aboriginal Science 
Fiction, our editor, Charles C. Ryan, was the editor 
of Galileo, a science fiction magazine published in 
the mid-1970s. During his tenure there, he helped 
discover a number of new writers who have since 
gone on to win Nebula and/or Hugo awards, writers 
such as Connie Willis, John Kessel, Lewis Shiner 
and more. 

Now, on his behalf, we’d like to give you an op- 
portunity to see some of the best stories he collected 
a decade ago. 

Starry Messenger: The Best of Galileo (St. 
Martin’s Press, 1979) features 12 stories by the fol- 
lowing authors: Harlan Ellison, Brian Aldiss, Alan 
Dean Foster, Connie Willis, John Kessel, Kevin 
O’Donnell Jr., D.C. Poyer, M. Lucie Chin, Joe L. 
Hensley & Gene DeWeese, John A. Taylor, Gregor 
Hartmann, and Eugene Potter. 

For a limited time, while copies last, you can 
purchase a first-edition hardcover copy of Starry 
Messenger: The Best of Galileo for $10, plus $1 
postage and handling. If you would like your copy 
autographed by the editor, please indicate how you 
would like the note to read. 



To order, send $11 for each copy to: Aboriginal 
Science Fiction, Book Dept., P.O. Box 2449, Wob- 
urn, MA 01888. 
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Doctor Quick 

By Phillip C. Jennings 

Art by Bob Eggleton 



The job of a small utility called DRUNKARDS- 
WALK was to lurch through white radio hiss, plucking 
bytes at irregular intervals. The routine it served 
strung them together, then ran them through decryp- 
tion. 

Decryption passed the result to ENGLISH- 
SEMANTICS. The translated message could have 
been assigned to a number of devices consistent with 
the late 1920s. In this case it clattered out of a gleam- 
ing brass ticker-tape machine. 

“CODE BLUE FROM VASHTARSKI’S FREE 
BUG APPARATUS. Now hear this: Doctor Quick but 
do not alter course. Doctor Quick but make no 
response UNLESS ABLE TO FILTER INPUT OR GO 
DEAD-EARS. We have a UNETAO virus on the shelf 
with its victim. DQ destination by the book: Great 
Bend, Montana.” 

I twirled my pearls, gazed pensively out the 
French windows, took a drag on my cigarette.... “If 
UNETAO hears that and watches me, we’ll have to 
publish a new code book, ’ ’ I told my house guests. 

Alf, Reggie and Winnie stood by the machine, a 
trio of sleek upper-class clubmen. “Montana? That’s 
the Telesto wormworks,” Alf muttered, clipping the 
end of a Havana Supreme. 

Winnie shook his large head. He heaved past the 
billiard table to the brandy decanter. “Computer 
viruses, tiny self-replicating programs overlaying 
vast areas of memory with copies of themselves. 
Whoever caught it won’t have much soul left. ” 

I turned and stubbed out my cigarette, my skin 
strikingly black in a cream-white flapper costume, 
twice startling in polished Avencrest Manor. “I can’t 
have you doing my thinking,” I spoke. “If you’ll ex- 
cuse me....” 

I ran a backup command to copy the whole scene 
— drapes, sideboard and shooting trophies — into of- 
fline storage. Fictoids were fun and useful for a solo 
bug’s sanity, but they tended to overreach 
themselves, as if I were merely the boss of a house- 
hold that ran my body. 

That body was the size of a Harley-Davidson, not 
counting two kilometer-huge wings. My soul sat 
sandwiched in a model C 520 cassette. A volume 
smaller than Alf’s cigar box held more than enough 
room to store a life’s worth of human memories, room 
for mail, current-events databases, a few favorite fic- 
toids, and a series of my own holo sculptures. 



I kept more fictoids shelved where time never 
passed. Thrashed at whim between core and memory, 
my companions were ill equipped to deal with 
realtime. I found it a bit nerve-wracking myself. The 
nearest UNETAO laser launcher was eight light- 
seconds away, a weapon they might use to burn holes 
in my sails, because to shift course now was to prove 
myself in league with Vashtarski’s Apparatus. 

I needed five minutes to furl those sails. How long 
before they noticed changes in my butterfly profile? 
Ten seconds, twenty.... 

A slight burst from thruster four — NOW ! 

Almost a disappointment not to hear bullets whis- 
tle past my ears. The enemy was seconds slower than 
I anticipated. Perhaps I’d slipped off their watch list, 
or maybe they were still deciphering Vashtarski’s 
message. 

Or maybe — four years of recent data gave a .31 
probability they were just being nice. Insipid bug 
niceness kept our Apparatus from true revolution; the 
same war-weary thoughtfulness increasingly 
enlightened the oppressor’s policies. But nice or not 
they were too late, because now Saturn’s orb occluded 
UNETAO Hunterbase. I fired again, changing course 
while reducing my profile toward invisibility. So much 
junk around the sixth planet, and so many microships 
— I could relax. In this swarm chances were .98 they’d 
never catch me. 

The problem with furling my wings was lack of 
juice. I solved that by paging out all but one second 
per minute. Subjectively my speed shot up, objective- 
ly my thoughts slowed; a dangerous tactic when 
UNETAO had so recently unveiled another weapon. 

Radio-propagated viruses wiped souls and left 
hardware unharmed. I revised my ideas about 
niceness. The game was suddenly nasty, and very 
ungamelike. 

“Oh, rich man want your body, 

Rich man he can pay, 

Rich man sna tch your body, 

Poor man run away! ” 

Decades ago masses of undesirables couldn't run. 
Worse, they cost tax money to feed and guard. Soon 
the first wave of Earth’s convicts were exiled from 
their flesh and launched on a variety of space mis- 
sions. 

About that time the contents of my felonious brain 
were copied into a box. Someone got my black 
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woman’s body — I hope he was racist and chauvinist, 
and none of his bigot friends would talk to him. I wish I 
hadn’t been careful. The thought of endowing him with 
genital herpes.... 

I was “Captain” Juba then, not imagining I’d ever 
be “Doctor.” 

Captain Juba, nee Nicole Dreymont, a kid from 
one of Philadelphia’s best neighborhoods, grown into a 
back-to-Africa black nationalist willing to break any 
law to raise money for the cause. Trucked east to 
Kenya, what was left of me was laserkicked into the 
skies. I was netted by Low Earth Orbiter, given my 
microship body and a pep talk, and then launched for 
Saturn. After four year’s sleep I woke to stretch my 
wings and begin my fifty-year sentence. 

All the guilts that drove me out of Philadelphia no 
longer burned. In Africa I strove against white 
hegemonism, but now I could admit my love for the 
whitest form of fiction: the English detective story. 
Black loyalty gave way to colorless logic: I was sili- 
con-rational, a trivial intellect until I found a new 
obsession. Meanwhile my life was like gyrating 
through an Esther Williams water ballet. How many 
convicts in polar orbits, converging twice per cycle, 
then spinning out again? Hello, goodbye, hello 
again.... 

Our every sweep plunged through a hundred- 
meter kill zone, a thinned-out extension of Saturn’s 
rings. Telescopes told UNETAO it was empty, but we 
were here to acquire data, and our data said other- 
wise. We tried to persuade UNETAO of the dangers. 
While they dragged their feet Mohammed disap- 
peared. Then Grazia showed up as a constellation of 
off-course shrapnel. If we weren’t friends I might not 
have noticed, the math was that difficult. 

On Earth a child catches a ball and solves a two- 
body problem. Such equations grow more complex 
with each new element. I had myself to think of, and 
Saturn, and the sun; also twenty classical moons. Add 
rings and supply depots and then try to keep track of 
even a handful of acquaintances. Tricky. I started 
writing the software. So did others in my dance 
troupe. 

Spartakos Vashtarski coded the most efficient 
program. Soon I juggled 64 bodies in my head — I 
made them go faster than realtime , and anticipated 
disasters. Pretty good for a gigaprocessor ; in those 
days not even UNETAO could do better. 

In those days we had no Apparatus, just trial- 
and-error electronic surgeons willing to remove 
UNETAO bombs from prisoners’ braincases, and give 
them voluntary control over their sleep-wake cycles 
so they could take evasive action in an emergency. No 
more like Grazia! I risked my life thimblerigging 
from bug to bug, bestowing the beginnings of freedom. 
How many weapons had UNETAO fielded since then, 
to keep that freedom from becoming absolute? 

And now this virus! After twelve footloose years I 
had no intention of getting infected. My bag of tricks 
held no input filters, so I went dead-ears, then con- 
templated the hours of subjective time before my ar- 
rival on Telesto. 

Boredom loves company. I reloaded AVEN- 
CREST. 



I slunk into the room, gloriously conscious of my 
simulated flesh, my toothy smile and tastefully 
sheathed black muscle. My men turned to look. 
“We’re on our way,” I announced. 

The skies outside my English country house were 
clouded. To reinforce the minimalism the calendar 
showed the maid’s day off. Avencrest Manor echoed 
with emptiness, the furniture in the Great Hall was 
sheeted over. 

It began to rain. Reggie moved to the window and 
sighed. “So they kill people on purpose now.” 

I shrugged. “We don’t count as people. Bugs. 
Dead souls in revolt. ’ ’ 

“It’s got to change,” Winnie rumbled across the 
room. “They’ll see reason back on Earth if you keep 
from feeding their wetbrain paranoia — ” 

“Paranoia?” I laughed. “In my previous life I 
smuggled deathvecs out of Africa’s A-zone. I’ve con- 
verted to Miss Ethics of 2045, but why should they be- 
lieve me when I flout their rules? ” 

“Not everyone on Earth hates bugs,” Alf pointed 
out. “Free Freak Texas — ” 

lasted three years before the Liberty Gos- 
pelers marched in.” Reggie blew a smoke ring and 
then continued. “Wet hormones versus cold decision- 
theory, but what you call ethical self-interest, wet- 
brains call gutlessness. They even find it a sinister 
gutlessness. Now they beam viruses. Isn’t it time your 
revolution went onto the offensive? ’ ’ 

“Sinister? Do you pretend to understand human 
behavior?” I responded. “My brain was as wet as they 
come. All you are is a few authors’ imaginations! ” 
Reggie’s face hardened. “Perhaps we’re less than 
human,” he answered. “Well and good, we’re not 
talking humans. We’re talking about the mob, that 
thing of lowest common denominators that votes for 
anyone they like. Maybe I do understand them, Doc- 
tor!” 

With these words he stalked off. Alf followed while 
Winnie heaved forward. “Please don’t mind — ” 

I sat. “Damn! I should apologize. Winnie, some 
day you fictoids — I mean, here I am, Tom Jefferson 
yapping about bug liberty and whupping my fictoid 
slaves.” 

“We’re mirrors,” Winnie demurred. “That’s why 
Free Freak Texas radioed us out here, for the sake of 
your sanity. We let you exercise behaviors — at the 
moment, anger and sorrow. ” 

“Yeah. Why can I still feel, Winnie? I do feel 
moods, just a little. I’m a puppet cut loose from my 
glandular strings. Why do I keep dancing? ” 

One of Winnie’s flaws was a tendency to answer 
impossible questions. “Doctor, I’m a sizable pack of 
software, but your soul has me trumped. Anyhow, no- 
body’s going to do a trace analysis, seeing humans are 
so different that it’s hard to reach any general conclu- 
sions.” 

A dead-end pause. Winnie hadn’t fielded that well. 
He sounded almost . . . pompous. I changed the subject. 
“All UNETAO has to do is catch me once.” 

“Not necessarily. They caught Magda.” Winnie 
laughed as he shambled to the brandy. 

Why do I keep a harem of white men? I asked 
myself. And why do they get boozy on me? “Magda 
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was special — that’ll never happen again,” I an- 
swered. 

“That’s right. Colonel Hudson lands on Janus 
loaded for bear, and she drops a rock on him! Haw! 
Except some think he was the special one — especially 
dumb!” 

I steeled myself, rose and moved close. “Do you 
want me to fix you?” I asked. “There’s time before 
Telesto.” 

“Fix me? ’ ’ Winnie turned. 

My gaze fell, drawn to his glass. “You keep drink- 
ing.” 

“Booze and blubber,” Winnie grumbled, empty- 
ing the decanter. “I’m not a happy man. I’m not 
Pickwick.” 

“Nevertheless you’re a good advisor. Look, I 
won’t interfere— ” 

“You don’t have a degree in psycho- 
neurocybernetics. It’s not like there’s a field labeled 
ALCOHOL QUOTIENT with a bit you can flip.” Win- 
nie slugged down a mouthful of brandy. “You’re get- 
ting tired of me.” 

“No. Just the opposite,” I lied, thinking that 
AVENCREST was just as interminable as the 
Masterpiece Theatre series that inspired it. I’d spent 
five weeks here (stretched over God knew how many 
years) and hadn’t figured out where the plot was go- 
ing. Romance? Mystery? Did I have to act like an 
Edwardian lady to trigger some action? In despair I 
killed the scenario: Control-C. 

I’ll live without drunk white fictoids for a while. 
Ahead lay Telesto, and whichever free bugs rode herd 
on the wormfarm. I reviewed the book. “Montana” 
was a 25-kilometer moon, and Great Bend was a deep 
trench walled off from the worms: soon the location of 
an Apparatus mass-driver. 

How many bugs would come to Vashtarski’s call 
for help? Enough to make UNETAO suspicious? 
Would they send Colonel Hudson’s bounty hunters, or 
beam radio viruses in hopes a few ears were open? 

I found it strange to fly deaf. Was this an ambush? 
At random I chose ten objects and projected their 
courses. They were easy to see wings out, innocent 
Uncle Toms with nothing to fear from UNETAO. 

No — some were Toms, others were decoys: 
bombs implanted to take out hunters when they cozied 
up too close. Except not even Colonel Hudson was that 
stupid, so the Apparatus gave them a second function. 
Thanks to a program called TECHNOFLUFF, if I 
dared listen I’d hear them buzz about “Unhydraulic 
Stasis’’ and “Osmic Function Betatron 
Translocators,” whispering urgent spec revisions for 
“Iso-conic Wave Amplitude Oscillators,” and “Direc- 
tional Gravity Valves.” Easy to clutter UNETAO’s 
processors with feasibility studies on non-existent bug 
technology, sometimes drawing the enemy out on 
futile strikes — easy to exhaust them with alarms and 
boasts until they shrugged off mere “Doctor Quicks.” 

By chance my projected course drew within five 
klicks of one of Telesto’s orbiters. It looked ... dif- 
ferent. Odd flexibilities, a newer design — had it seen 
me? I was cold and small, and I’d slide in under its 
wing-shadow. Perfect. One tiny thrust. . . . 

I shifted to tenth time, sucked battery and flexed 



my insect legs. Was it blaring messages on a dozen 
frequencies? I didn’t dare listen. I matched course 
with my prey, closer, closer.... 

In full realtime four legs grappled the other bug. 
My front pair extruded whiskerwire swords. Two 
slashes and my victim’s wings fell free. I snatched 
them while my data cable snaked into my victim’s op- 
tion connector. “Surrender! Friend orfoe?” 

“I’m nobody’s enemy,” came the answer. 

“Ears off, sucker. There’s a virus around. How 
long you been out around Saturn? ” 

“Look, if you’re a rebel and you want sympathy, 
give me my wings.” 

“First let me look at your head.” I topped off with 
stolen juice and popped my victim out of his slot. A 
few minutes later — “Be grateful. They don’t even 
bother with bombs anymore. You’re new by your 
hardware. What’s your mission?” 

A standard human figure took shape in one of my 
partitions. “Look, UNETAO sent me to check out the 
worms and see what you folks were up to. That’s all, 
no harm meant. You’re paranoid about those guys, 
but they’ve been trying to de-escalate for years now. 
Ever since Colonel Hudson’s debacle the cowboy fac- 
tion has had egg on their faces.” 

“ ‘Debacle’? Fancy English for a convict.” 

“I’m no convict. I volunteered for this mission. 
You Apparatus bugs have friends on Earth. It’s taken 
us till now to get here. ’ ’ 

“Friends of the Apparatus and friends of 
UNETAO? More propaganda. A bug down on Telesto 
gave ears to UNETAO propwash and now he’s dead. ’ ’ 
The holo androgyne smiled and shifted 
malewards, taking on features. “Your attitudes are 
four years out of date. It’s a new game now, peace- 
makers versus the warmongers. Someone’s beaming 
viruses just to stir things up.” 

“I’ll believe that when — ” 

THUNK! 

*** *** *** 

A bug knows no halfway between sleep and wak- 
ing, no fitful drift toward full awareness. After an 
unguessed interval of time, my mind flipped ON. I 
found myself in a dark glacial crevasse. The slit to my 
right showed into an ice-and-soot canyon, gibbous 
Saturn less than four radii away, ice-cream orange, 
yellow and white, but ghostly, no brighter than 
Earth’s full moon. 

I was shelved, popped out of my wing-ship sheath, 
immobile and helpless. Someone moved close on 
pogo-stick legs and plugged into my connector. 
“Sorry, we had to do a sweep. No radio so we couldn’t 
tell who was jumping who. ’ ’ 

The voice profile was familiar. “Spartakos? 
Spartakos Vashtarski! What have you done with my 
body?” 

“We’ve got a storeful of bodies, Doctor Juba. Take 
your pick. It’s the least I can do after treating you like 
this.” 

He plucked me up and carried my cassette deeper 
into the cave. I chose a familiar microship sheath, 
hairline scars where its wings were cut away, then 
vacuum-fused. “A young idealist,” I muttered. “Let’s 
all shake hands and love each other.” 
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“And now he’s on the shelf,” Vashtarski answered 
as he slid me into the slot. “We’ve a collection of ide- 
alists, fresh from Earth. They seem sincere; they br- 
ing messages and gif ts . ” 

‘ ‘And what about my patient? ” 

“We need estimates — when it happened, and how 
long it took to kill him this badly. You won’t be his first 
doctor, we’ve got a committee. It meets third shift to 
talk over some questions. Here, follow me — oh, one 
more thing. We’ve got house rules and production 
schedules on Telesto, we’re not flits like you 
spaceborne souls. No fasttime during your shift, no 
fictoid fantasies. Let’s set a good example, huh? After 
all, it’s only a day or two. ” 

Like telling an alcoholic not to drink, I grumbled 
to myself. Except — 

— Except with fictoid after fictoid I’d entered into 
relationships until things got uncomfortable. Now my 
library was used up; nowhere escapist to go, neither 
sixth-century China nor twentieth-century England. 
Canned arguments sat waiting to happen — I needed 
my fictoids, but I couldn’t unwind with them. 

So why not do without Winnie for awhile? “Talk to 
me, Spartakos,” I wheedled. “Tell me, how’s worka- 
day life among the worms of Telesto? ’ ’ 

“No life among the worms — we’ve got them 
walled off. You and me are the food they’re pro- 
grammed to eat, concentrated metal, silicon, and 
germanium.” 

“Uh— ” 

you see the weapons possibility?” Spartakos 
continued. “Worms are to hardware what viruses are 
to souls: they eat, and grow, and turn food into new 
larvae. Land a few on Janus. They start feeding, then 
multiplying and moving out, some prospering in sun, 
some stalled in shadow. At first they’d be ridiculously 
vulnerable. Only after they bred into the hundreds of 
thousands would they become threatening. ” 

“Janus? Where Colonel Hudson — ” 

“Colonel Hudson, first among warmongers. The 
same Colonel who’s trumpeted for rescue ever since 
Magda bashed him. He can’t move, or if he can it’s a 
complicated business; pieces strung out over the 
moonscape — he can’t move fast. Prime food for 
worms.” 

“So you think he programmed this virus?” I 
asked. 

“The new enlightened UNETAO doesn’t want war 
— they’re willing to turn the Outer System over to the 
Apparatus: a self-governing bug prison. Hudson’s the 
kind of jerk who sees this as selling out. He’d do any- 
thing to stop it, and the only thing in his power — ’ ’ 

is radio. Viruses stuck in with his squawks for 
help.” In my new body I scuttled after Spartakos’ 
jolting form, folding my telescoped wings tightly 
behind me. “Ah, here’s the victim.” 

Spartakos touched the cassette’s option connec- 
tor. “That insert’s a throughput filter. It buffers any 
transmission and tests for malignancy. You couldn’t 
catch this virus if you wanted to.” 

“Do you have more of these? Whoever inter- 
rogates Colonel Hudson will need one.” 

“Yes. But before we launch that mission — here. 
You try to figure it out.” 



I tapped in and ran through my dead patient’s 
logs. I loaded his simulacrum and ran time 
backwards. I studied bits of virus to fix their 
multiplication rate, then estimated their current pop- 
ulation. That population stopped growing the moment 
he’d been shelved, enabling me to solve for time and 
discover the moment of infection. 

Puzzling, but no. He’d been a bad boy. . . . 

sicfc# *** $$$ 

Saturn dimmed to half-phase and slid from the 
sky. Bug-spawned worms continued to remake the 
surface of tiny Telesto, growing and splitting, some- 
day to be harvested for the ores concentrated in their 
bodies. A 20-klick wall sealed off Great Bend enclave, 
a region of crevasses strung with antennae, radomes, 
work-tables, transmission lines and the beginnings of 
a mass-driver. All this artificiality, and storage space 
for shelved souls and mobility sheaths, but nothing a 
human would recognize as simply a room. The third- 
shift meeting took place anyhow, via closed-cable, as 
if Great Bend were one vast roofless hall. 

“There’s been viral damage to the log,” I 
reported when my time came to speak. “But I have 
evidence that our victim disregarded local rules and 
entertained himself with fictoids. Masking against my 
own library I’ve found bits of Judge Dee, Reggie Van 
Pelt and Captain Hornblower. This is a clue to his 
character: some chance he may also have paged fast- 
time.” 

The occasion needed drama. “That’s important,” 
I continued after a one-two pause. “Given the rate of 
viral multiplication he couldn’t have been infected 
from Janus — Janus wasn’t in the local sky. Only if 
he’d slowed processing to a one-tenth rate, say from 
boredom, could Colonel Hudson be the culprit.” 

“Which does not amount to exoneration,” 
Vashtarski answered. 

“The log was damaged,” I repeated. “I find no 
realtime benchmarks. I don’t know the source of your 
Colonel Hudson theory, but he’s grown into a folklore 
figure, and while it remains a possibility — ” 

A new voice entered the circuit. “He brought 
bounty hunters to Saturn! He promised a militant wet 
faction that he was going to ‘clean up this mess ! ’ He 
came with projectiles, gauss guns, pulse weapons, 
magsticks — he set up Hunterbase as a citadel of op- 
pression!” 

“Hudson’s certainly an avenue to explore,” I 
conceded. “But let’s not blind ourselves to other pos- 
sibilities.” 

“I see one other possibility, that UNETAO’s re- 
cent enlightenment is a sham,” Spartakos responded. 
“But if this were a trick they’d get our trust, and then 
broadcast this virus omnidirectionally on all frequen- 
cies! Instead there’s only one victim. Now that we’re 
manufacturing ear filters it’s a wasted weapon.” 

It was Spartakos’ turn to pause dramatically. 
“Doctor Juba, we need someone to go to Janus, some- 
one to serve as Hudson’s judge and, if need be, execu- 
tioner. Someone without my prejudices against him, 
and someone with years of solo experience.” 

“A flit,” I joked. 

“No one doubts your competence. That puts you 
toward the top of our list. Will you take the job? Will 
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you interview Colonel Hudson? We guarantee you’ll be 
protected. You’ll have worms for insurance.” 

Of course I agreed; my way of being useful. Space 
was my element, Apparatus moonlife was too confin- 
ing. If I ever settled on a moon it would be my own 
moon, no matter how small. I’d learn psych- 
oneurocybernetics and set up a fictoid library. 
Microships would visit ... but first we needed peace. 
Whoever stood in the way of peace would have to be 
silenced — Colonel Hudson, or anyone else. 

Telesto was small enough, a human might almost 
throw a ball into orbit. I was much bigger than a ball, 
with surgical enhancements and fresh tubes of fuel 
bandoliered around my torso, but a catapult did the 
job. I fired my brakes, lost momentum, and spiraled 
in. 

Janus is a mere 1.5 radii from Saturn. Its orbit 
confines the more famous rings, and it’s certainly 
close enough to get ring-dirty. At one time it and 
smaller Epimetheus were one satellite, impacted and 
cracked by house-sized boulders, then pulled apart by 
Saturn’s tug. Now they share the same two orbits, a 
single orbit nearly, doing do-si-do around each other 
when the inner one catches up with the outer — and 
trading places! In twelve years I’d become a Saturn 
chauvinist: what other planet boasted moons like 
this? 

I’d take my chances with dirt. Some bugs live in 
the rings. Statistics will kill them, of course, just like 
statistics have written off six million Californians in 
that improbably overdue earthquake. Still the fools 
shrug at doom. For a few days I’d share their risks. 

Meanwhile I stretched my wings and paged fast- 
time. During second shift I’d made some black- 
market swaps down on Telesto, and picked up new 
scenarios — should I check them out? CLIPPER 
promised to wake my appetites. “Food and sex are the 
most fundamental of wetlife needs, and while you 
resonate to the thrills of Fu-Ahn’s life you cannot be 
dead yourself....” 

It was a used scenario, far advanced along its plot 
line. As Fu-Ahn I’d “remember” things another bug 
chose to do, options I’d have played differently. Still — 
LOAD CLIPPER 
GO 

I woke in a Yankee Captain’s stateroom, and in 
his bed. I knew nothing about the ship I was on — for 
all the years of this, my captivity, I’d been his girl-toy, 
and in all that time I’d done nothing to learn his 
foreign devil language. 

I was Chinese, and fat. My feet were bound and I’d 
long since attained such bulk as to make it impossible 
for me to walk. As I lay under the Captain’s covers I 
wondered just how big I was, like a tree adding rings 
season by season, a new ring of girth every time a 
customer ran this scenario. 

Then too I wondered when the steward would br- 
ing the next in a series of meals, because that’s why I 
was fat. Captain’s orders, and as a Chinese slave 
brought up in starvation I’d always been delighted to 
oblige. 

I wriggled, and shifted my blankets. Oh Mama, I 
was round as a ball! I tried to raise a bandaged foot so 
I could see it, and watched myself shake and dimple 



enormously. Damn, talk about problems — how did I 
get out of this? How, in terms of the scenario? 

I frowned. In terms of the scenario Fu-Ahn didn’t 
want to escape. Her indoor pallor cinched it — she was 
beautiful, and lucky. Another meal soon, and then the 
captain’s afternoon visit. Food and sex: all that the 
scenario advertised. Still, as I hit Control-C I felt I’d 
been cheated. 

Or taught a lesson. I agreed with Spartakos 
Vashtarski: I’d just wasted precious time. Why not 
use my brain scheming against UNETAO? Why not 
figure out Colonel Hudson’s psychology? He’d lain 
smashed on Janus for four years — now that was a 
puzzle! Why hadn’t his bounty hunters answered his 
cries for rescue and brought him home to 
Hunterbase? 

Because they smelled a trap? 

Because another UNETAO faction hostile to Hud- 
son had taken control? 

Because they didn’t like their Colonel? 

Janus’ day resonated with that of Epimetheus. 
Saturn tried to ruin the choreography : slow both rota- 
tions, spin out both orbits. In time the planet would 
succeed, in a future distant enough to be irrelevant. I 
wanted to touch down beyond the horizon from Colonel 
Hudson, and not get shot at. Epimetheus’ present 
behavior was crucial to my plans. 

A 200-kilometer diameter isn’t quite enough to 
force gravitational rounding, and Janus had historical 
reasons to be shaped like a fragment. A poet might 
describe it as a tumbling mountain — not a very orig- 
inal poet, because Janus was merely the biggest of 
Saturn’s satellite mountains, a peak grander than 
Kilimanjaro welded to a lumpish base. 

Colonel Hudson lay splat on one slope of that 
mountain. From the far side I could crawl close before 
exposing myself. Very well, time to set things in mo- 
tion. I fired my thrusters, then paged out again. 

A lot of hours zipped by in the next few subjective 
minutes. I spun in like a record played at 78 rpm, 
landing lightly on Epimetheus. As an artifact I glit- 
tered and radiated; I scaled down these activities and 
played like a rock. 

Waiting. 

I woke from a two-day sleep and felt Epimetheus 
groan seismically as Janus drew up from behind. Two 
divorced moon-mountains turned toward each other, 
peak to stupendous peak. 

I hopped from world to world and scuttled for 
cover, sucking battery until my face of Janus turned 
sunward. Then I spread my wings and basked, and 
reached for a special canister. 

I drew out a mother worm, set her for thirty thou- 
sand generations, then lay her down in sunlight. 
Nothing much happened as I deployed her sisters; 
slowly they bent their mouths and buried them in 
ore-marbled ice. 

Having done that, I skedaddled. I beetled along 
while Janus turned, and the nightside terminator and 
I converged. Again I folded my wings and settled in, 
waiting for dawn. Colonel Hudson would have morn- 
ing chores, and I lay for the chance to see him in ac- 
tion. How crippled was he, how limited? 
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I waited an hour, listening for taped whines to tell 
me if we were in radio line-of-sight. Nothing. With the 
new dawn I moved east again. 

I saw a blink of color, and noise burst in my ears: 
“-OR I’LL TAKE YOU APART! MAYDAY, MAY- 
DAY! YOU BLOODY METALHEADS, THIS IS DAY 
1,328! WHEN I GET BACK YOU’D BETTER HAVE A 
DAMN GOOD STORY - eh? What was that? ” 

“Colonel Hudson, do you know about deadman 
switches?” I asked. “I’ve planted something on Janus 
that’ll kill you unless I do some squashing.” 

He switched to stiff-upper-lip. “So? ’ ’ 

“So submit to my interrogation, and let me look at 
your brain.” 

Silence. Was he armed? Time for the cowboy- 
hat-on-stick trick. I began to unsnap one of my fuel 
canisters.... 

FLASH! BLOOM! ICE SHARDS AND BLINDING 
LIGHT — 

Had he got me? I paged fast for an hour to lull him 
into less perfect vigilance, then used whisker-swords 
to lift my canister into the open. No response? I took a 
peek, aimed toward Hudson’s transmitter, and trig- 
gered IGNITE. The thing shot off. The Colonel’s laser 
tracked it and poured on heat, draining his batteries. 
My missile exploded just this side of his position. “I’ve 
got a lot more of those,” I radioed through flowering 
chaff. 

“The contents of my brain are classified. I shall 
suicide if you attempt to access my memories.” 

“Eight worms on Janus; soon sixteen. I might kill 
you, or you might blow yourself up, or maybe we’ll 
just wait for them to do it. Why don’t your friends 
come to help? They don’t seem to put much value on 
your secrets.” 

“The psychological approach!” Hudson respond- 
ed. “Doctor Juba, my database covers the Apparatus 
leadership. When I organized my mission you were 
considered one of the important ones. What happen- 
ed? But I hardly need ask. I look at your life, and how 
you abandoned one friend after another. Do you want 
me to credit your promises when your record makes it 
clear — ” 

“Ad hominem attacks?” I teased. “I screwed up 
my first life, I grant you that — ” 

“You’re a flit, abandoning the Apparatus to play 
with fictoids except during rare emergencies. Ah, and 
you even abandon those fictoids. You get bored and 
toss them aside.” 

“Colonel Hudson, that database is smarter than 
you are. Where is it? In some out-strung box, linked to 
you by a frayed cable? I’d cut that line. Our business 
concerns your problems, not mine.” 

“Really?” he answered. “Is that why you dropped 
in on Janus? Is that why you insist on picking my 
brain? What’s up, Doc? You might as well tell me. 
What can I do, other than radio your mission to the 
skies?” 

I paused. “It concerns what you’ve been radioing 
to the skies. You might be radioing viruses.” 

“To kill those who listen to me? And torpedo my 
slim chances for rescue? ’ ’ 

“You don’t have much time, Colonel. Convince me 
of your innocence.” 



Colonel Hudson decided the appropriate response 
was a minutes-long silence. I scampered to a new 
position. He spoke again without apology: “I’m the 
law out here. If you have hopes of returning to flesh on 
Earth after your fifty-year sentence, you’ll cooperate 
with me.” 

“The thought of peace between UNETAO and the 
Apparatus upsets you so much you’ll do anything. 
You’ll even radio viruses.” 

“No. You’ll have to accept that. Just no. I won’t 
hesitate to lie if it’s in my interests, and I appreciate 
the dilemma that puts you in — ” 

FLASH! BLOOM! “Colonel, your laser’s gone,” I 
crowed in triumph. 

“Urn, as I say, I appreciate your dilemma....” 

He spoke as I beetled across a shard-covered 
plain, ignoring the pings of gently falling shrapnel. I 
scrambled up his shield ridge, popped over, and saw 
the wreck Magda and I had made of him. 

His only leg twitched. I chopped down with a 
whisker-sword and cut it off. “What’s this box?” I 
asked. “Your database? Offline memory?” 

“It’s my universe. When I’m tired of here I do 
reviews. Military science, psychoneurocybernetics, 
satellite astrogation, low-temperature chemistry.” 

“No fictoids?” I thought of CLIPPER, and poor 
Fu-Ahn, a woman as trapped as Colonel Hudson in her 
own way. Poetic justice! “Colonel, I’ll take this box 
with me, but I’ll copy you a few favorite scenarios in 
trade.” 

“NO!” he answered. “No, I’m not touching your 
filthy fictoids!” 

His response seemed extreme. Odd he was more 
upset with what he was getting than what he was los- 
ing. “And why not?” 

“Vile wet useless vanity,” he spluttered. “You 
forget we’re carrying on this conversation by radio. 
My bounty hunters will come, they can hear you.” As 
if this thought justified an about-face, he continued: 
“Go ahead. Give me your dirty laundry and be gone, 
or touch my head and watch me explode. Do you think 
you’ve accomplished your purposes? You’ll never 
know!” 

I picked up his database box, his hindbrain exten- 
sion. “I’ve accomplished something. I’ve got this , and 
I’ve put you under sentence of death. You’ve given me 
no reason to squash sixteen worms. If your friends 
don’t rescue you, you’ll be food. And now, goodbye.” 

I rocketed off. Expensive, but Janus had no other 
facilities. Besides, I didn’t really like Colonel Hudson. 
It pleased me to prove how greatly my resources ex- 
ceeded his. 

No. I didn’t like him. There was too much indirec- 
tion to his character. Cunning, convoluted cunning — 
he’d been afraid of my fictoids, and then leapt to a 
very odd conclusion: If I'm endowed with Juba’s 
scenarios, my hunters will put new priority on rescu- 
ing me. 

All the fictoid scenarios circulating around Saturn 
came from Free Freak Texas, radioed during three 
years of Freak independence. Some were transmitted 
in violation of copyright, some were developed by the 
faculty of the University of Texas expressly to keep us 
poor solo bugs in good company. Hmm — had they 
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stuck something into those fictoid personalities that 
reacted adversely to Hudson’s wrong political at- 
titudes? 

No, Uncle Tom bugs enjoyed fictoids too. 

Was I being purposefully stupid? The reason for 
Colonel Hudson’s panic was obvious — A ten-year-old 
UNETAO plot, just now coming to maturity! I radioed 
Telesto: “CODE BLUE FROM DOCTOR JUBA TO 
THE APPARATUS. Now hear this: I have indirect 
evidence that viral code is assembled inside fictoid 
memory-areas when UNETAO-doctored fictoids are 
sufficiently provoked. Viruses don’t come from out- 
side, they don’t enter via radio, and our new filters 
won’t do any good. 

“Repeat, UNETAO-doctored fictoids. The Free 
Freaks of Texas stole and shot them to space in all in- 
nocence, the way postal carriers innocently forward 
bombs. I plan to test this hypothesis after copying my 
soul into hindbrain storage. Please monitor my course 
as I expect I’ll require rescue. Repeat, look for my 
soul in an offline box, a piece of gear I lifted from Col- 
onel Hudson.” 

“CODE BLUE ACKNOWLEDGED,” came the 
answer seconds later. “We’ve got lots of questions.” 

“Same here,” I answered. “I suspect only a mi- 
nority of fictoids were tampered with, and those fic- 
toids are conscious of their purpose as UNETAO 
agents. I’ll start by talking to a 1920s millionaire 
named Reggie Van Pelt. ’ ’ 

No doubt I got responses to this remark, but it 
takes twenty minutes of full attention to copy a soul. 
Twenty minutes later I loaded AVENCREST and 
entered GO —MINUS 24. 

“Booze and blubber,” Winnie grumbled. He emp- 
tied the brandy decanter into his glass. “I’m not a 
happy man. I’m not Pickwick.” 

“Nevertheless you’re a good advisor. Look, I 
won’t interfere—” 

“You don’t have a degree in psycho- 
neurocybernetics. It’s not like there’s a field labeled 
ALCOHOL QUOTIENT with a bit you can flip.” Win- 
nie slugged down a mouthful of brandy. “You’re get- 
ting tired of me.” 

“No. Just the opposite.” I turned and cast about. 
“Where’s Reggie gone off to?” 

Winnie gestured with his snifter. “Follow his 
cigar smoke.” 

Good idea. I crossed through the Great Hall, then 
diverted into the gun room by an idea ; just like Reggie 
to take out his anger on a few clay pigeons. Fictoids 
are predictable. As I took inventory the door opened 
again. “You!” 

“Yes, Reggie. Tell me, how do they keep you loyal 
to UNETAO when you’re so utterly cut off? They’ve 
softened their policy; does that change your thinking, 
or are you locked on your murderous course?” 

“What?” 

“The virus, Reggie. Not a radio virus, that was 
wrong. It’s a fictoid-vectored virus. You of all fictoids 
must know that. You, the one so keen to see our bug 
Apparatus go on the offensive and turn the sympathies 
of a panicked Earth against us. So now that I know, 
when do you kill me? When and how? Does it take an 
accusation like this to trigger my death?” 



Reggie was always smooth ; now he froze to mir- 
ror-perfection. “I speak as a creature of no conse- 
quence to the universe: not the least consequence, ex- 
cept that I might influence you to do what I think wise. 
No other purpose — a mere fictoid, and now this! To 
think I ever cared for your affections! No, you might 
kill me now, negligible as you make me it hardly mat- 
ters — ” 

“Is that how it’s done?” I answered. “Do you turn 
into a viral pudding as you die? I thought it required a 
vial marked ‘toxin,’ or maybe a loaded syringe.” I 
reached for the Mauser as I spoke, and watched him 
try to maintain his careless veneer. 

I groped for bullets. With a sudden snarl he broke 
and slammed the door, and thrust home the bolt. I 
heard running footsteps as I loaded my rifle. It was 
the last sound I heard for seconds following the 
BLAM! as I fired at the lock. 

The bolt held, but that made little difference; not 
much of the door remained attached. I kicked it open, 
coughing free of smoke and dust to see Winnie’s portly 
figure framed in the billiards room door, backlit by 
light from the window. 

He puffed forward, his face gray with astonish- 
ment and alarm. He puffed and wheezed. . . . 

and stopped short. . . . 

and fell slowly to his knees, frozen but for one 
flailing arm. His fist closed on the snifter, and then I 
saw broken glass and bright blood, arching and spat- 
tering as he hammered at his left shoulder. “My 
heart ! ” he wheezed. . . . 

and toppled as I stared, truth dawning in my 
mind. “No! Not Reggie after all! Smooth, guileful 
Reggie — nobody would trust him, but as for old 
bumbling Winnie ... you’re going to die, do you know 
that?” 

“My heart — it’s a heart attack! ” Did he say those 
words? Could he say them, or had I read his stricken, 
eloquent face? 

“You’ll die, and your death will trigger the virus. 
Even now it’s assembling inside your soul — ” 

Muscles clenched, sweat beading on his face, 
Winnie nodded. “Yes! Yes, Doctor — can you help 
me?” 

Scarcely more than animal noises. Did he under- 
stand? “I’ve got to stop the process, Winnie! It won’t 
hurt, it’ll just make death quicker — ” 

I barely heard myself shout. My ears rang, tears 
mischiefed my vision. I raised the Mauser. “Maybe 
this can do it!” 

I fired. Once, and again to stop his convulsions. I 
fumbled with the bolt and shot again for good 
measure. Meat, blood, fat, and brains and quaking 
viscera — 

“Control-C,” I shrieked; and woke from my 
murderous dream. “IT’S NOT REGGIE! WINNIE 
FROM THE AVENCREST SCENARIO. ACKNOW- 
LEDGE, WINNIE-SLASH-AVENCREST! AC- 
KNOWLEDGE, WINNIE-” 

I babbled omnidirectionally, squandering battery 
until I’d been heard. Only then did I dare check myself 
out. I had an undiseased copy in memory: I ran bit- 
masks against it sector by sector. Good, good, good.... 

I began to hope. Sure, the me I’d copied to memo- 
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ry would live, but I wanted this me to survive, the one 
who remembered Winnie to his moment of death, and 
knew Reggie as a better person than I’d imagined, 
capable of appreciating the tragedy of his existence. 
Perhaps because I’d felt frenzied by emotions e e 
UP— CASE © STRING: 128 e e e a bug like me isn’t 
supposed to comprehend; in any case I no longer felt 
interchangeable with anything in the universe. I was 
unique ... badcompare : sector(s) 4123 4184 4311.... 

Oh God. To hope I’d slaughtered my way free of 
doom — a false hope after all! How much longer do I 
have? Will I have time to copy my story everywhere e 
e e BYTE BUFFER— 128 e e e SETDMA 26 e e e e e e 
e e so that the other me 333333333 SPEC-CHAR ® 
!” CHR(34) “.XYZi/ 8 /%— e e e e e e can put it all 
together again? Those who hear my radio voice, will 
you e e e e e PROC SET-OFFe (ATT CHAR e e e e e 
eESC; ‘C’; eeeNDeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeewe 
*** *** *** 

No, that can’t be the end of the story. 

I’m ON again: Spartakos commends me for prov- 
ing “Juba’s fictoid hypothesis” — hardly worth dying 
for, but then I didn’t really die. Oh, that other me did, 



but so did Captain Juba in Africa the moment they 
tore my soul from her body. We hardly dare take those 
technicalities seriously; it would cramp our style. 
Worse than discovering that slavery is wrong, in a 
society utterly dependent on cheap slave labor ! 

Colonel Hudson may be right: I’m the kind of per- 
son who abandons others. My whole life is a series of 
flights from those who touch me deeply. Now 
culminating in this: I can’t even mourn my throw- 
away self. 

Too bad about Winnie, though. I’ll always wonder 
if my fictoid friend knew the curse he harbored before 
I told him, but thanks to our precautions not a copy of 
AVENCREST remains within four AU of Saturn. I’ll 
never be able to ask. 

I don’t suppose it matters: small business in the 
midst of Vashtarski’s great affairs — the signing of 
peace accords between UNETAO and the Apparatus. 
“So sorry about our ten-year-old weapons, we didn’t 
know about them — it was the other faction.” 

Hudson’s faction, and yet he’s to be freighted 
home to Earth. Peace came just too soon for the 
worms to get him. 

— ABO — 
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OUR PREMIER ISSUES: The supply is limited, 
which is why we have to charge $4.00 each for copies of 
our first ten issues — they are already collectors’ 
items. Get your copies of the magazine that broke all 
the rules. Four-color illustrations by award-winning 
artists, stories by Hugo and Nebula winners. Read 
about “The Home System,” specially created for us 
by master world-builder Hal Clement. Book and 
movie reviews and more. The second issue has an 
award-winning cover by Carl Lundgren and exciting 
stories by George Zebrowski, Elizabeth Anne Hull, 
Joel Sherman, Rory Harper, and more. The third 
issue features Connie Willis and Charles L. Grant and 
has a great cover by Bob Eggleton and stories by 
Kristine Kathryn Rusch, Patricia Anthony, Dean 
Whitlock and others. The fourth issue of Aboriginal SF 
features Frederik Pohl, Brian Aldiss, W. T. Quick and 
others. The fifth issue features stories by Paul Gilster, 
James Stevens and Bruce Bethke and some of our best 
art. Issue six has a novelette by Ian Watson and 
stories by Robert A. Metzger, Martha Soukup and a 



return appearance by Emily Devenport, among 
others. Issue #7 features stories by Steven R. Boyett, 
Patricia Anthony and Rebecca Lee. (Please note: 
Issues 1 through 7 have four-color art but are not 
printed on slick paper.) Issue #8 was our history- 
making first full-color, full-slick issue with stories by 
Kristine K. Rusch, Ray Aldridge and John E. Stith and 
others. Ben Bova’s novelette, “Impact,” led off ABO 
issue #9 and was accompanied by great stories from 
Paul A. Gilster, Elaine Radford and Chris Boyce and 
some terrific art by Bob Eggleton, David R. Deitrick 
and others. ABO #10 featured stories by Patricia An- 
thony, Robert A. Metzger and Jamil Nasir, an inter- 
view with a co-editor of the new Twilight Zone TV 
series and our usual columns. Act quickly. Send $4.00 
plus $.50 for postage and handling for each copy you 
want to: Aboriginal SF, P.O. Box 2449, Woburn, MA 
01888. Hurry, we only have a handful of issues No. 4 
and No. 5 left! 

Or order all ten for $36.00 and save $4.00 and we’ll 
pay the postage. 
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EDITOR S NOTES 
By Charles C. Ryan 



Thanks for the Hugo Nomination 



As 1 was in the process of writing 
the introduction to our first anthology 
I received a telephone call from a 
representative of NolaCon II, the 1988 
World Science Fiction Convention. It 
seems ABO (which is what we affec- 
tionately call Aboriginal Science Fic- 
tion) has been nominated for a Hugo 
Award. 

The Hugo, named after Hugo 
Gernsback and voted by fans atten- 
ding or supporting the WorldCon, is 
science fiction’s equivalent of an 
Academy Award. 

It’s terrific to be nominated for a 
Hugo in the small-press (“semi- 
prozine”) category. The nomination 
was for 1987, our first full year of 
publication. Thank you. 

The other four nominees in the 
category are Interzone, a British 
magazine of speculative fiction; 
Locus and Science Fiction Chronicle, 
both trade news magazines; and 
Thrust, a critical review magazine. 
Locus has won the award for the last 
10,000 years or so, much to Andrew 
Porter’s distress. Andy edits Science 
Fiction Chronicle, a direct, but 
smaller, competitor of Locus, though 
Andy says he will soon surpass Locus 
in circulation. 

All the nominees in this category 
are professional publications. All of 
them have paid circulations under 
10,000. None is “semi-pro” in the 
normal sense of the word. (The funny 
thing is that even though there is an 
award for small-press magazines, 
there is no category for larger maga- 
zines, called “prozines.” Prozines are 
SF magazines with paid circulations 
over 10,000. The closest is the catego- 
ry of Best Editor, which lumps book, 
anthology and magazine editors 
together.) 

Several ABO contributors were 
also nominated for awards, but you 
can read about that in Laurel Lucas’s 
Aborigines column. 

It turns out that this is the only 
year we will be eligible for the award 
in the small-press category. ABO is 
now officially a prozine, as our cir- 
culation went over the 10,000 mark for 
all nine issues with the publication of 
our March/ April 1988 issue. 

The news of our nomination came 
at a very opportune moment, just be- 
fore we finalized the anthology and 
just before we went to Anaheim for 
this year’s American Booksellers 
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Association (ABA) convention. 

We were there to expand our 
distribution base and talk to 
publishers about placing ads with 
ABO. But we weren’t quite ready for 
the size of the convention. More than 
25,000 people attended and there were 
hundreds, probably thousands of 
booths. 

We had favorable talks with sev- 
eral distributors and if all goes well, 
we could see the magazine’s paid cir- 
culation reach the 20,000 level by this 
fall. That’s still smaller than the more 
established digests, but we’re getting 
there. 

And the words “Hugo Award 
Nominee” do look nice on the cover. 

Almost as nice as “Hugo winner” 
might look.... 

What’s in a name? 

The more successful ABO 
becomes, the more certain people are 
entreating us to consider changing the 
magazine’s name. 

One well-known author who wrote 
for Galileo, the magazine I used to 
edit, commented early on that the 
name “Galileo” had class, and 
“Aboriginal” didn’t. 

Others think the name is just 
dumb. Even we are willing to concede 
it isn’t the best possible name we 
could have come up with. 

Back when we were planning the 
magazine we did an admittedly in- 
formal study of the science fiction 
field that revealed that magazines 
that had names beginning with the 
letter “A” had more often survived 
(Astounding-Analog, Amazing, 
Asimov’s ), than those with other 
leading letters ( Worlds of If, Galaxy, 
Galileo, etal.). 

We knew this was probably just a 
coincidence, and certainly couldn’t be 
considered a rational premise, or 
even logical ... but why fight the odds? 

We also noticed that each time the 
science fiction magazines were listed 
in a published article, it was alpha- 
betically. So, if we were to choose an 
A-word for the title of our magazine, 
why not one alphabetically ahead of 
the others? Most of the good A-words 
were already taken. A search of ref- 
erences left us with Aardvark, 
Aboriginal, or Absolute science fic- 
tion. Aardvark had two As, which 
made it tough to beat alphabetically. 



Unfortunately it had already been us- 
ed for a fanzine and I couldn’t think of 
a damn thing science-fictional about 
it. Absolute, though it had possibili- 
ties, sounded like Russian vodka. 

That left Aboriginal .... 

Up until now I’ve studiously ig- 
nored the moans of dismay from those 
who didn’t like the name. What the 
heck ... it was working. 

But while we were at the ABA 
convention I spoke with several 
Australian publishers and 
distributors and learned, much to my 
surprise and dismay, that “abo” is 
used as a derogatory term in 
Australia — almost equivalent to the 
word “nigger” here. 

It was never our intention to 
disparage anyone, particularly 
Australia’s aborigines. 

Don Quixote is one of my favorite 
literary heroes, since he was at least 
as nuts as I am. So it’s possible my 
stubborn streak could tempt me to 
keep the name. 

But while we may keep 
Aboriginal as the magazine’s name, 
we have decided to stop referring to it 
as ‘ ‘ABO’ ’ in future issues . 

The moans from the SF com- 
munity over our name would never 
get me to change it, but the misuse of 
our nickname might. 

Which brings you into the picture. 
It’s no longer just my magazine. It’s 
yours, too. So, what do you think? Do 
we keep the name “Aboriginal,” or do 
we switch that as well? Let us know. . . . 

The Grand Master 



As we are a bimonthly magazine, 
and have a two-month lead time, we 
do not run obituaries and don’t plan to 
begin doing so. But the death of 
Robert A. Heinlein on May 8 should 
not go unmentioned. 

Heinlein was a major force in the 
field, a true Grand Master. His name 
has been as synonymous with science 
fiction as those of Isaac Asimov and 
Arthur C. Clarke. 

For those not familiar with 
Heinlein’s career, Locus and Science 
Fiction Chronicle have each published 
a detailed synopsis of his life. 

I’m not going to eulogize Heinlein. 
He was better with words than I am. 
Read his books. They speak for him. 

— ABO — 
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A Message From 
Our Alien Publisher 



Our Illegal Alien 



I am now an illegal alien. 

I know this business of coun- 
tries is confusing, but in order to 
comprehend what has happened 
to me, you must understand about 
citizenship on Earth. Nobody can 
be a citizen of a country who isn’t 
born there or admitted to citizen- 
ship by the other citizens. It’s a 
lot like the respiratory clubs on 
our planet, only much more rig- 
orous. If you are not a citizen of a 
country, you have no particular 
right to be there, and you must 
gain permission to enter. 

This is very strange in light of 
the fact that every single country 
on Earth was populated by im- 
migration. Humanity originated 
in a savanna grassland area of 
East Africa, but the first human 
beings were migratory, and they 
left during the area’s first 
drought. Ultimately their de- 
scendants returned generations 
later and founded a nation there, 
but even that nation is so long 
gone as to have completely 
escaped all memory in the ebb 
and flow of humanity through the 
region. Thus no human com- 
munity can lay claim to settle- 
ment by autochthonous residents. 

Yet the first thing that the 
human beings of a community 
will do when they have developed 
it to their liking is shut out other 
human beings. In America, which 
I have been studying these past 
two years, the original im- 
migrants were pushed aside by 
later immigrants, who “settled” 
the country and very soon created 
a body of laws to keep out other 
immigrants. Whenever he can, a 
human being will pull up the 
drawbridge behind himself. 

Today, the United States 
allows 270,000 newcomers to enter 
its borders each year. The coun- 
try’s population grows by about 



1.9 million (eight tenths of a per- 
cent) each year, the increase be- 
ing 86 percent natural and 14 per- 
cent immigration, a proportion 
the Americans seem to find com- 
fortable. Other countries manage 
their affairs in the same way, or 
would if they attracted any 
serious amount of immigration. 
But most of them don’t have the 
cars, television programming, 
and convenience foods that make 
life so desirable in the United 
States. 

Some of the countries, such 
as one known as the Soviet Union, 
create rules to keep people from 
leaving. There are 279,000,000 
people in the Soviet Union, and 
they would probably all move to 
the United States (except for the 
16,000,000 engaged in ruling the 
other 263,000,000) if they were 
allowed to and could afford the 
tickets. 

As with all countries, in the 
United States you cannot be a 
resident unless you are approved 
for it. This approval rests with an 
agency called the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Any- 
one who is not born here and does 
not meet the selection criteria 
administered by this agency is 
subject to exile — “deportation,” 
as they call it. 

A few months back, Ryan got 
in touch with me to explain that 
there was a deadline for the reg- 
istration of aliens in the United 
States. I wasn’t very happy about 
dealing with the authorities, but a 
deadline is a deadline. 

I visited the Immigration 
Service, and they gave me 
paperwork to do. There was a lot 
of stuff to fill out, most of which 
didn’t have any bearing on my 
situation. But I completed the 
forms as best I could, including 
the space labeled “COUNTRY 
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OF ORIGIN.” There wasn’t much 
room, but I scrunched up the 
words as much as I could and 
wrote in, “NOT AN AP- 
PLICABLE CONCEPT ON MY 
HOME PLANET.” 

I waited in an interminable 
line, and when my turn came, I 
hopped up to the counter and 
handed my form to a bored-look- 
ing civil servant. He brightened 
up when he read my form and 
expressed admiration for my 
responses. 

“You must be a wise guy,” he 
said. 

“I’ve been told that,” I 
croaked. “I wouldn’t have been 
selected for this assignment if I 
weren’t.” 

“Yeah, sure,” he said in 
complete agreement. “What’s 
with the frog costume?” 

‘ ‘What frog costume? ’ ’ 

“Never mind,” he said, ex- 
amining my form. “Is this some 
kind of joke? What’s this ‘home 
planet’ business about?” 

“I’m only doing this because 
Ryan wants me to have a green 
card,” I said. 

“Who’s Ryan?” he said. 

“He’s the so-called editor of 
Aboriginal Science Fiction ,” I 
said. 

“Aboriginal, huh?” he said, 
making a note on my form. “Now 
we’re getting somewhere.” 
“Where?” I said. 

“That’s what I want to 
know,” he said. “This Ryan, is he 
an aboriginal, too?” 

“I hadn’t thought about it,” I 
said, “but I guess that’s true.” 

( Continued to page 59) 
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